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CHAD: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise noted) 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 1986 1987 1988 1989*#** 1990*** 
POPULATION (MILLIONS) * 5.19 5.31 5.43 5.57 5.60 
POPULATION GROWTH (%) 363 2.3 243 2.4 -61* 
GDP 752.6 810.8 1042.0 993.4 1138.3 

GDP GROWTH RATE** -20.6 -6.3 ats 3.7 5.0 

PER CAPITA INCOME (S$) 150.0 134.0 166.0 170.0 205.0 


GDP BY SECTOR 


PRIMARY : 
(AGRICULTURE, LIVE- 
STOCK AND FISHING) 315.0 337.3 460.5. 405.0 446.2 


SECONDARY : 
(MFG, CONSTRUCTION, 
ELECTRICITY, WATER) 123.4 124.9 137.3 174.8 212.9 


TERTIARY : 

(TRADE, TRANSPORT, 

COMMUNICATIONS 314.6 348.6 424.0 413.2 479.2 
AND ADMINISTRATION) 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


BUDGETARY REVENUES 51.3 64.7 83.1 89.8 107.5 
BUDGETARY EXPENDITURES 72.3 92.1 103.9 131.6 162.2 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


EXPORTS (FOB) 98.7 109.3 144.0 145.1 174.2 

OF WHICH COTTON IS 42.4 41.1 68.5 68.3 84.0 
IMPORTS 212.2 225.6 228.3 234.0 264.4 
TRADE BALANCE -113.6 -116.3 -84.3 -88.9 -90.3 
SERVICES (NET) -130.1 -137.5 -152.4 -150.0 -172.0 
TRANSFERS (NET: PRIVATE 

AND PUBLIC) 184.3 228.3 218.2 206.9 223.4 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE -59.4 -25.5 -18.5 -33.1 -38.9 
FOREIGN RESERVES 15.9 52.1 62.1 68.7 NOT AVAILABLE 
F/X RATE (FCFA/US$) 345.0 301.0 298.0 321.0 294.0 


*DATA NOT CONSIDERED RELIABLE SINCE NO NATIONAL CENSUS HAS EVER BEEN 
TAKEN. POPULATION REESTIMATED IN 1990 BASED ON VOTER REGISTRATIONS. 
GROWTH RATE BELIEVED TO BE 2.3 PERCENT. 


** CONVERSION TO US$ MISSTATES ACTUAL GROWTH RATE AS A RESULT OF 
DIFFERENCES IN PRIOR YEAR'S EXCHANGE RATES. 


*** PROVISIONAL 


N.B.: FOREGOING ECONOMIC STATISTICS DIFFER FROM THOSE SUBMITTED IN 
PREVIOUS EDITIONS OF THE CHAD FET DUE TO SIGNIFICANTLY IMPROVED DATA. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 
Background 


Chad is a landlocked country located in the heart of Africa. It 
covers an area of 496,000 square miles, almost twice the size of 
Texas. There are three climatic zones. Wooded, humid river valleys 
characterize the southern sudanian zone, which receives 47-55 inches 
of rainfall per year. The northern, or sahelian zone, is barren 
desert and receives less than two inches of rain annually. A wide 
transitional zone of savannah and grasslands receiving 8-15 inches 
of annual'rainfall separates the two. Chad, south of N'Djamena has 
three seasons: rainy (June to October), dry (November to February) 
and hot (March to May). The country's topography is generally flat, 
except for a range of hills along the eastern border and the 
mountains of the far north. The Chari and Logone rivers, which 
drain most of southern Chad, flow into Lake Chad, which has no 
outlet and which has shrunk considerably over past years. 


With a population of approximately 5 million, Chad has one of the 
world's lowest population densities. Nomadic or semi-nomadic Moslem 
herders inhabit the northern and central regions while sedentary 
farmers, mostly animists or Christians, live in the more densely 
populated southern and southwestern regions. Some 200 separate 
ethnic groups compose the population of Chad. Millet, sorghun, 
beef, mutton, and fish constitute the main diet. Chadian Arabic is 
the language of the north, and the Sara language group is the most 
common in the south. French and Arabic are the official languages 
of Chad. 


Political/Economic Overview 


Chad's 31 years of independence have been dominated by civil 
strife. There was a complete breakdown in civil order from 1979 to 
1982 as northern groups replaced the southerners who controlled the 
government and then fought among themselves for dominance. Hissein 
Habre emerged as President in 1982 and began a program of national 
reconciliation. In the early morning hours of December 1, 1990, in 
the face of an advancing rebel army, President Habre fled 
N'Djamena. On December 2, 1990, Idriss Deby, a former military 
officer in Habre's government, entered the city. For a period of 
about 36 hours there was no government, with chaos and widespread 
looting in the capital. Yet, by Chadian standards this change of 
government occurred with a minimum of civil disruption. Order was 
restored by December 3, 1990, and there was no pitched battled for 
or in N'Djamena, as had been feared. 


Deby came to power promising improved human rights and multi-party 
democracy. As of late 1991, he still holds to these promises. 
Guidelines on the conditions under which political parties will be 
permitted were issued in October 1991, and a national conference is 
scheduled for mid-1992. The threat that Chad's ethnic divisions may 
once again disrupt civil order remains, but at the same time there 
is reason for optimism that Deby's plan will succeed. There has 
already been considerable improvement, particularly regarding 
freedom of expression. 
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Chad has little industry. Eighty percent of Chadians are 
subsistence farmers or herders. They contribute 40 percent to gross 
domestic product (GDP). The economy is fragile and subject to wide 
variations in economic growth rates resulting from natural phenomena 
like drought and pests and from political problems resulting in 
breakdowns in civil order. Although real GDP grew 26 percent 
between 1977 and 1989, the effects of the disruptions of the 1979-82 
period on physical and social infrastructure linger. In 1988, a 
year of abundant rainfall, the economy grew by 18 percent in real 
terms. Real growth was 4.1 percent in 1989 and an estimated 3 
percent in 1990 when drought, grasshoppers, and battles between 
former President Hissein Habre's forces and those of Idriss Deby 
disrupted the economy. Emergency food is being imported to feed the 
most severely affected populations. Due to high rainfall, 
agricultural output will be up for 1991, and it appears that growth 
rates will also show improvement. 


Chad is heavily dependent on international donors. Seventy percent 
of public expenditures are externally financed, including 100 
percent of the investment budget. The Deby regime has yet to gain 
full control over customs operations, and receipts deposited with 
the treasury are believed to be down from 1990 levels. Customs 
revenues normally account for about 30 percent of all government tax 
revenue. A badly bloated military further strains Chad's finances, 
although efforts are under way to reduce the size of the military by 
more than a half. Government, including military payrolls are met 
late, and often only with donor supplied funds. 


President Deby has publicly announced he favors private business and 
investment and welcomes the continued presence of the major 
international donors in Chad. Upon taking power, he affirmed the 
government of Chad's international agreements and the terms of 
concession agreements with American and other international oil 
companies operating in the country. 


Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 


Approximately 80 percent of the Chadian population is engaged in 
subsistence agriculture or herding. Adequate rainfall is, 
therefore, crucial to the country's economic health. 1988 was a 
year of plentiful precipitation, 1989 was normal, 1990 well below 
normal, and 1991 adequate to good. Cereal production amounted to 
755,781 tons for the 1988/89 season, 677,737 tons in 1989/90, and an 
estimated 604,700 tons in 1990/91. Estimates for the 1991/92 season 
are not yet available, but given the relatively good rainfall, 
cereal production should be about equal to or better than yields for 
the 1989/90 season. 40,000 tons of emergency food aid in the form 
of grains or flour are being imported during calendar year 1991 to 


make up for serious shortages, particularly in the eastern parts of 
the country. 


Despite the 1990 drought, Chad's livestock herd is believed to have 
increased slightly to 10 million head, about half of which are 
cattle. Chad's second most important export, after cotton, is 
livestock. Accurate figures on livestock exports are impossible to 





compile since most of these exports depart “on the hoof" to 
neighboring countries. 


Cotton is the main commercial crop in Chad and the principal 
export. It is grown mainly in the southwestern portion of the 
country, around Moundou, where rainfall has been good to adequate 
for the past several growing seasons. Good rainfall, combined with 
improvements in seed and fertilizer, resulted in increases in seed 
cotton production from 151,086 tons in 1990, to 158,855 tons in 
1991. The crop harvested in 1992 could reach 200,000 tons. 


Cotontchad is a parastatal responsible for cotton production, 
ginning, and export. The firm passed through a very difficult time 
in the 1984/85 period. The world price of cotton fell sharply, the 
French franc, to which the CFA is tied, had fallen against the U.S. 
dollar, and Cotontchad was ill-managed. It ran deficits of 20 
billion CFA in both 1984/85 and 1985/86. 


With the assistance of the World Bank and other donors, the 
government undertook studies to determine, first of all, whether or 
not cotton was an appropriate crop. The studies indicated that it 
was. The next step was a complete restructuring of Cotontchad. Two 
thousand employees out of a total of about 4,500 were terminated, 
major management improvements were implemented, subsidies to farmers 
were eliminated, more than half the 22 gins were closed, the amount 
of land planted to cotton was reduced, and the export tax on cotton 
was abolished. Production costs for a kilo of cotton dropped from 
1,042 CFA in 1984 to about 485 CFA in 1990. Deficits were 
eliminated and the firm began showing a profit on gross operations 
before debt repayment and depreciation deductions beginning with the 
1989-90 season. Cotton fiber output rose from 57,937 tons in 1990 
to a bit over 60,000 tons in 1991. Cotton seed oil rose from 11,246 
tons to over 12,000 tons during the same period. Land planted to 
cotton is once again increasing, and Cotontchad is seeking ways of 
increasing its ginning capacity, now estimated at 170,000 tons of 
seed cotton per year. Chad's medium staple cotton is sold to 20 
different countries, Germany, Portugal, and Japan being the 
principal customers. 


Manufacturing 


Chad's industrial base is extremely narrow, consisting of cotton 
industries (ginning, cotton cloth, oil, and soap), as well as beer, 
cigarettes, sugar, and some assembly of radios and bicycles. All 
these industries are parastatals. Societe Textile du Tchad (STT), 
the cloth company, is badly in need of the same kind of restruc- 
turing Cotontchad underwent. It is operating below capacity, and 
its product is being undercut by cheaper cloth imported from Nigeria. 


Transportation 


Chad's geographic location and primitive transportation network 
severely impede its economic development. There are no railroads 
ornavigable rivers and only 240 kilometers of paved road in good 
condition. 3,444 kilometers of "improved" dirt roads provide access 
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to the hinterlands, but many -- mostly in the south -- are 
impassable during the rainy season. The U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID), the World Bank, and other donors 
are contributing to an effort to improve and maintain Chad's road 
network. Improvement of roads linking N'Djamena with the Lake Chad 
area have cut travel time by hours and facilitated the transport to 
N'Djamena of garden crops grown in the lake area. 


Restructuring in the form of a 1989 law removing the monopoly of the 
truckers' union resulted in a 15 percent decrease in freight rates 
and increases in volume of traffic of 80 percent in the south and 
100 percent in the north. Two transport groups, a trucking company, 
and at least 25 independent operators have replaced the one entity 
that controlled the trucking sector prior to 1989. 


One narrow bridge over the Chari River provides a permanent road 
link with Cameroon. Prior to the mid-1980s, river crossings were by 
ferry. The closest seaport is Douala, over 1,000 kilometers away. 


The N'Djamena airport can accommodate large jets, including Boeing 
747s and C-5As. There is a paved airstrip at Abeche, and the French 
are working on paving and refurbishing the runway at Faya Largeau. 
There are dirt strips permitting service by smaller propeller planes 
at Sarh, Moundou, Mongo, Doba, and Bongor. Importers frequently 
resort to air freight due to the difficulties of surface 
transportation, but freight charges sometimes double the cost of the 
goods. 


Energy 


At present, Chad has no domestic energy industry. Petroleum 
products, including vehicle and airplane fuel, fuel for electric 
power generation, and cooking fuels such as butagas, are imported 
from Cameroon or Nigeria. 


Three major importers, Shell, Total and Mobil, traditionally 
dominated fuel imports. They are the only firms controlling 
significant storage capacity and distribution networks. Recently, 
however, the informal sector, always a factor in fuel imports, has 
taken a larger share of the market. Cheap fuel from Nigeria enters 
the country, often without payment of import taxes. Gasoline is 
available in bottles at roadside stands for about 150 CFA per liter, 
vs. the official price of 290 CFA per liter. 


Chad's energy situation is expected to change in the coming years. 
The World Bank has agreed to partially fund a pipeline, 
mini-refinery, and power plant that would bring crude oil found 
north of Lake Chad to N'Djamena, refine product to meet domestic 
needs and generate electric power. Technical design work, done by 
Technip of France, was nearly complete as of mid-1991 and an 
international tender is expected early in 1992. 


A consortium led by Exxon is continuing seismic work and exploratory 
drilling in the south of Chad and in the area near Lake Chad. No 
determination has yet been made as to the commercial viability of 








Chad's crude oil deposits. Given Chad's remoteness, deposits would 
have to be significant to merit the infrastructure investment in a 
pipeline to an export terminal. 


Foreign Trade 


Cotton and livestock constitute three-quarters of Chad's export 
earnings. Cotton fiber exports have increased steadily over the 
past several years, from 45,000 tons in 1988 to 53,040 tons in 1989 
to an estimated 57,000 tons in 1990. Total exports in 1989 were CFA 
49,561 million, of which cotton accounted for CFA 24,444 million. 
Merchandise exports were CFA 51,202 million in 1990, of which CFA 
26,631 million were receipts from cotton sales. Cotton is exported 
to 20 different countries, with the major buyers being Germany, 
Portugal and Japan. Livestock is the next most important export, 
with most of it going to Nigeria or Cameroon on the hoof. 


Official imports totalled CFA 76,657 million in 1989 and an 

' estimated 77,742 million in 1990. Major imports are fuel, food, 
and machinery, with many of the equipment imports donor-financed. 
Chad's merchandise trade balance is usually negative, with the size 


of the deficit dependent on the cotton crop and the world price of 
cotton. 


Most of Chad's fuel imports, as well as consumer goods, come from or 
via neighboring Cameroon and Nigeria. Commercial ties with France, 
the former colonial power, remain close and much equipment and 
machinery is French made, including communications equipment and 
some electric power generating equipment. Donor-financed imports 
often come from the donor country. Caterpillar road maintenance 
equipment has been imported for USAID financed projects, and IBM 
computers are used in several government ministries. French 
equipment is generally found in French-financed projects. 


Total U.S. exports to Chad were $35.2 million in 1989 and $7.2 
million in 1990. 


Government Finance 


Chadian governments have been chronically incapable of controlling 
official finances, even when urged to do so by the World Bank and 
other donors. In 1989 recurrent expenditures increased by 36 
percent and the deficit reached 13.4 billion CFA. In 1990, under 
close World Bank tutelage, total receipts were 31.5 billion CFA, 
close to the target of 33.1 CFA. Current expenses, meanwhile, 
increased another 13 percent, and the deficit reached 16 billion 
CFA. It should be noted that the deficit was worse than expected 
because former President Habre and his forces looted vault cash from 
the Central Bank as they fled N'Djamena. Another aspect of the 
problem has been off budget revenues and expenditures that 
complicate efforts at an accurate accounting. 


The December 1990 change of government brought further 
deterioration. Customs receipts, roughly 30 percent of total tax 





receipts, are down sharply. Virtually no duties were collected in 
December 1990. 


Some control was exerted beginning in January 1991, and by March 
receipts were up to a bit over half of what they should have been. 
Customs receipts declined again in April and May from a high in 
March. Other receipts are also down due to slowed economic activity 
in the formal sector during the first quarter of 1991 and to 
administrative disarray during the same period. Meanwhile, expenses 
continue to rise. The entire military budget was spent by the end 
of the first quarter. The size of the military, already bloated 
under Habre, increased further after Deby took power, and the civil 
service includes many who have passed retirement age. Government 
payrolls are often several months in arrears, and donor assistance 


has been necessary to pay salaries. The entire investment budget is 
donor financed. 


Efforts are under way to correct the serious problems with the 
government budget. Two hundred fifty customs agents are being 
trained; the government hopes that once they are on the job receipts 
will rise. The budget is being revised and the World Bank is 
working with the Chadian Government to improve financial management. 


Foreign Debt 


Compared with many other African and third world countries, Chad's 
external debt is small in absolute terms. The debt is rising and 
Chad's ability to carry additional debt is extremely limited. Total 
external debt for 1989 was estimated at 124,410 million CFA, about 
$418 million at mid-1991 exchange rates. Debt is believed to have 
increased in 1990, but accurate figures are not available. Debt 
service in 1989 was estimated at 4.2 percent of receipts from 
exports of goods and services. 


Implicati for the United Stat 


Chad's remoteness, limited financial resources, and its traditional 
cultural, commercial and linguistic ties to France combine to limit 
opportunities for U.S. exports. Nonetheless, opportunities exist. 
Cotontchad's gins are 100 percent American, and the company has 
plans to expand. Opportunities also exist in donor-financed 
projects in the fields of construction, engineering, agribusiness, 
and public health. Technical specifications for the pipeline/ 
mini-refinery/power plant should be completed by the end of 1991. 
An international tender is expected early in 1992. 


As oil exploration continues, U.S. service and supply companies, 
many of which are already active in Chad, will have potentially 
major business opportunities. Over the long-term, Chad's potential 


as a market could change dramatically if oil is found in commercial 
quantities. 


* U.S. Government Printing Office : 1991 - 311-913/40019 








